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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
, THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 
CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
(Continued.]} 


now as strong in that nurture as they are weake in 
fortune, incouraged with the valiant counsel! of neuer 
fainting Desire, and by the same assured, that by 
right of inheritance, euen from euer, the fortresse of 
beauty dooth belong to hir fostered children: tastlie, 
finding it blazed by all toongs, ingraued in all hearts, and 
proued by all eies, that this fortresse built by nature is 
seated in this realme ; these foure I saie and saie again, 
thus nourished, thus animated, thus intituled, and thus 
informed, doo will you by me, even in the name of ius- 
tice, that you will no longer exclude vertuous Desire 
from perfect Beautie. Whereto if you yéeld (O yéeld for 
so all reason requireth) then haue I no more to saie, but 
reioice that my saieings haue obtained so rightfull 
and yet so blissefull a request. But if (alas but 
let not that be needfull) Beautie be accompanied 
with disdaineful pride, and pride waighted on 
by refusing crueltie: then must I denounce vnto 
you (wo is me, answer before it be denounced) 
that they determine by request to accomplish their 
claime. And bicause they will better testifie to the 
world, they haue bin brought vp vnder the wings of 
honourable desire, this honourable forewarning they 
send you: that vpon the foure and twentieth daie of 
this moneth of Aprill they will besiege that fatall for- 
tresse, vowing not io spare (if this obstinacie continue) 
the sword of faithfulnes and the fire of affection. Now 
if so it fall out, the worthie knights of your court 

(mooued with passion in themselues) disdaine of my 

senders boldnesse or parciall liking (which I most 
doubt) to the majestie of your eies, will either bid 
them battell before they approach, ur suffering them to 
approach, will after labour to leuie the siege: they 
protest to meet them in what sort they will choose, 
wishing onelie it may be performed before your owne 
eies, whom they know as euen in judg t as dainti 
in choosing: where if so they list, first at the tilt in so 
manie courses, as yourselfe shall — to appoint : and 
then if anie will call them to the course of the field 
with lance and sword, they hope to giue such true 
proofes of their valour, as at lest shall make their de. 
sires more noble. Vowing on the other side, that if 
before the night part the fraie, they dco not overcome 
all them that come in against them, they will yield them- 

selves slaues vnto you for euer. This, therefore, O 

ueene (greater in that you are queene of yourselfe, 
than in passing the whole compass of the earth) have 

T deliuered my charge, not as a challenge to your 
knights, against whome (but in so iust a cause) they 
acknowledge themselves vnable to match the meanest: 
but as a plaine proclamation of war, vnles the fortres 
of Beautie, that hath woone so manie to loose them- 
selves, be speedilie surrendered. And now it shall be 
séene what knights you haue, whome Beautie may 
draw to resist a rightfull title. And I for my poore 
part mooued by that I see in you (though I serue your 
enimies) will dailie praie that all men may see you, 
and then you shall not feare anie armes of aduersaries : 
or if enimies you must haue, that either they may haue 
the mind of them that send me, or their fortune in that 
they haue long desired. 

_ “ At which daie abouesaid for certeine vrgent occa- 
sions, the said challenge and triumph, by hir Majesties 
commandement, was deferred till the first daie of 
Maie, at which daie for like causes it was further 
deferred tillthe next Mondaie following, being the eight 
daie of Maie; and so till Whitsun Mondaie, when 
they first began to performe it. The said daie being 
come, the foure foster children had made preparation 
to besiege the fortresse of Beautie, and thereto had pro- 
uided a frame of wood, which was covered with canuas, 
and painted outwardlie in such excellent order as if it 
had bin verie naturall earth or mould, and carried the 
name of a rowling trench, which went on whéeles, 
which waie soewer the persons within did driue it, 
Upon the top whereof was placed two cannons of 
wood, so passing well coloured as they séemed to be in 
déed two faire field peeces of ordinances, and by them 





was placed two men for gunners clothed in crimson 
sarcenet, with their baskets of earth for defence of their 
bodies by them. And also there stood on the top of the 
trench an ensigne bearer in the same sute with the gun- 
ners, displaieing his ensigne, and within the said trench 
was cunpinglie conueied diuerse kind of most excellent 
musike against the castell of Beautie. These things 
thus all in a readinesse the challengers approached, and 
came from the stable toward the tiltyard, one after 
another in braue and excellent order as followeth :— 


“First the Earle of Arundell entred the tiltyard, all 
in gilt and ingrauen armour, with caparisons and fur- 
niture richlie and brauelie imbrodered, hauing at- 
tendant vpon him two gentlemen vshers, foure pages 
riding on ool spare horsses, and twentie of his gen- 
tlemen. All which aforesaid were apparelled in short 
clokes and Venetian hose of crimson veluet, laid with 
gold lace, doublets of yellow sattin, hats of crimson 
veluet with gold bands and yellow feathers, and yellow 
silke stockes. Then had he six trumpetters that sounded 
before him, and one and thirtie yeomen that waited 
after him apparelled in cassocke coats and Venetian 
hose of crimson veluet, laid on with red silke and golde 
lace, doublets of yellow taffatie, bats of crimson taffatie 
with yellow feathers, and yellow worsted stockings. 

“ After him proceeded the lord Windsore, in gilt and 
ingrauen armour, with caparisons and furniture richlie 
imbrodered with gold, hauing attendant on him foure 
pages riding on foure spare horsses, and foure and 
twentie gentlemen, all apparelled in short clokes of 
scarlet lined through with orange tawoie taffatie, and 
laid about with siluer lace, doublets of orange tawnie 
sattin, Venetian hose of orange tawnie veluet, 
blacke veluet caps with siluer bands and white 
feathers, and siluered rapiers and daggers, with 
scabbards of blacke veluet: foure trumpetters and two 
footmen in cassocke coats and Venetian hose of orange 
tawnie veluet, and blacke veluet caps with silver 
bands and white feathers, foure groomes of his stable 
leading of his fourre horsses, in cassocke coats and 
Venetian hose of orange tawnie taffatie, and orange 
tawnie felts with siluer bands and white feathers. 
Then had he three score yeomen in coats of orange 
tawnie cloth, with the vnicorne of siluer plate on their 
sléeues, and orange tawnie felts with siluer bands and 
white feathers. 

“Then procéeded maister Philip Sidneie, in verie 
sumptuous maner, with armour part blew, and the rest“ 
gilt and ingrauen, with foure spare horsses, hauing 
caparisons and furniture verie rich and costlie, as some 
of cloth of gold imbrodered with pearle, and some 
imbrodered with gold and siluer feathers, verie richlie 
and cunninglie wrought: he had foure pages that rode 
on his foure spare horsses, who had cassocke coats and 
Venetian hose, all of cloth of siluer, laied with gold 
lace, and hats of the same with gold bands and white 
feathers, and ech one a paire of white buskins. Then 
had he thirtie gentlemen and yeomen, and foure trum- 
petters, who were all in cassocke coats and Venetian 
hose of yellow veluet laied with siluer lace, yellow 
veluet caps with siluer bands and white feathers, and 
euerie one a pair of white buskins: and they had vpon 
their coats a scrowle or band of siluer, which came 
scarfe wise ouer the shoulder, and so down vuder the 

arm, with this poesie or sentence written vpon it, both 
before and behind, Sic nos non nobis. 


“‘Then came maister Fulke Greuill, in gilt armour, 
with riche and faire caparisons and furniture, hauing 
foure spare horsses with four pages riding vpon them, 
and foure trumpetters sounding before him, and a 
twentie gentlemen and yeomen attending vpon him, 
who with the pages and trumpetters were all apparelled 
in loose ierkins of tawnie taffatie, cut and lined with 
yelow sarsenet, and laid with gold lace, and cut downe 
the arme and set with loopes and buttons of gold, 
Venetian hose of the same lined (as aforesaid) laied 
with gold lace downe the side with loopes and buttons 
of gold, with ech a paire of yelow worsted stockings, 
and hats of tawnie taffetie with gold bands and yelow 
feathers. Hauing thus all entered the tiltyard, they 
proceeded on with the rowling trench before them, 
which staide against the queene, and they passed by, 
as though they would behold the Fortresse of beautie ; 
and so went about the tilt. At last the boie that 


[From the Steam-Press of C.& W. REYNEEL, 14, 15, & 16 Little. Pulteney street.] 


vttered the first defiance pronounced these speeches to 
hir majestie. 

“ If the message latelie delieured vnto you had beene 
beleeued and followed (O Quéene) in whome the whole 
storie of vertue is written, with the language of beautie ; 
nothing should this violence haue néded in your 
inuiolate presence. Your eies, which till now haue 
béene onelie woont to discerne the bowed knées of 
knéeling hearts, and inwardlie turned, found alwaies the 
heauenlie peace of a swéet mind, should not now haue 
their faire beames reflected with the shining of armour, 
should not now be drieuen to see the furie of desire, 
nor the fierie force of furie. But sith soit is (alas that 
so itis) that in the defense of obstinate refusall there 
neuer groweth victorie but by compassion ; they are 
come: what néed I saie more, you see them, readie 
in hart as you know, and able with handes as they 
hope, not onelie to assailing but to | poem Pere 
chance you despise the smalnesse of number. I saie 
vnto you, the force of desire goeth not by fulnesse of 
companie. Naie rather view with what voresistable 
determination themselues approach, and how not onelie 
the heanens send their inuisible instrument to aid 
them: but also the verie earth the dullest of all the 
elements, which with naturall heauinesse still striues to 
the sleepie centre: yet for aduancing his enterprise is 
content actieulie (as you shall sée) to moue itselfe vpon 
itselfe to rise vp in height, that it maie the better com- 
mand the high and highminded fortresses. Manie 
wordes, when deeds are in the field, are tedious both 
vnto the speaker and hearer. You sée their forces, but 
know not their fortunes: if you be resoiued, it boots 
not, and threats dread not. Ihaue discharged my 
charge, which was euen when ali things were readie 
for the assault, then to offer partlie a thing not so much 
voused as gratious in besiezers, You shall now be 
summoned to yéeld, which if it be reiected, then looke 
for the affectionat alarme to be followed with desirous 
assault. The time approcheth for their approches, but 
no time shall staie me from wishing, that howsoeuer this 
succéed, the world maie long inioie hir chiefest orna- 
ment, which decks it with hirselfe, and hir selfe with 
the loue of goodnesse. ° 

“Which speech being ended, the rowling trench or 
mount of earth was mooued as néere the Queenes Ma- 
jestie as might be, which being settled, the musike 
plaied verie pees, and one of the boies being then 
accompanied with cornets, summoned the fortresse with 
this delectable soong, here under noted. 

“ Yeeld, yeeld, 6 yeeld, you that this fort doo hold, 

Which seated is, in apetlome honors feeld, 
Desires great force, no forces can withhold : 
Then to desires desire, 6 yeeld, 6 yield, &c. &c. 

“ When that was ended, an othe boie turning him- 
selfe to the foster children and their retinue, soong this 
alarme with plesant voice, and seemelie countenance. 


« Alarme alarme, here will no yeelding bee, 
Such marble eares, no cunning words can 
charme, 
Courage, therefore, and let the statelie see 
That nought withstands desire, alarme alarme, 
&ce. &e. 


«‘ Which ended, the two cannons were shot off, the 
one with swéet powder, and the other with swéet water, 
verie odoriferous and pleasant, and the noise of the 
shooting was verie excellent consent of melodie within 
the mount. And after that was store of pretie scaling 
ladders, and the footmen threw flowres and such fancies 
against the wals, with a!l such deuises as might seem fit 
shot for desire. All which did continue till time the 
defendants came in. 

“Then came in the defendants in most sumptuous 
maner, with euerie one his seruants, pages, and trum- 
petters (hauing some more, some lesse) in such order as 
I haue here vnderplaced them, with everie one his sun- 
drie inuention, which for that some of them be mysticall 
and not knowne to manie, I omit therefgre for breuities 
sake to speak of anie. Yet such sp@eches as were 
spoken or presented for them to hir Majestie, so manie 
as were, or at the least as I could come by, I haue here 
in their order placed them, whereby their inuentions for 
whom they were spoken, are therein plainelie declared. 
Therefore I referre you to the reading of them hereafter. 
But thus the defendants entered the tiltyard one § after 
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another as followeth, First maister Henrie Greie, sir 
Thomas Perot, maister Anthonie Cooke, maister Thomas 
Ratcliffe, maister Henrie Knolles, maister William 
Knolles, maister Robert Knoles, maister Francis 
Knolles, maister Rafe Bowes, maister Thomas Kelwaie, 
maister GeotgeGoring, maister Willem Tresham, mais~ 
ter Robert Alegander, Mister Ed@ard Denice, maister 
Hercules Mestitus, maister Edward Moore, maister 
Richard Skipwith. meister Richiitd Ward, maister Ed- 
war@Digbiec, maister Henrie Nowell. ovaister Henrie 
Brunkerd. And afterwards in the middest of the run- 
ning came in sir Henrie Leigh, as vaknowne, and when 
he had broken his six staues went out in like manner 
againe. So passing on one after another when sir 
Thomas Perot and maister Cooke e¢amé to the end of the 
tilt, over against the Quéene’s Majestie, one of their 
pages arraied like an angell uttered these speeches 
unto hir.” 

The reader, by this time, has probably had enough 
of the speeches, however ingenious. He will easily 
guess how the contest turns out. Desire, of course, 
comes to nothing before the omnipotence of the 
Queen’s Virtuous Beauty, and the challengers yield 
themseives captives. The two gentlemen who have 
just entered with the Angel, were “Adam and Eve,” 
come to admonish the world not to besiege the Sun !” 
* Sir Thomas Parrot and Master Cooke,” says a 
note, “were both in like armour, beset with apples 
and fruit, the one signifying Adam, the other Eve, 
who had haire all down his helmet.” We naturally 
laugh now at these fantastic conceits; yet they were 
mingled with such genius as we cannot so easily 
match, and came out of a depth and universality of 
feeling, at once childlike and manly, which required 
Jess mechanical help to the imagination, and was 
ready to be grave or gay, at the least notice to the 
powers of reflection. 


Elizabeth, as we have before noticed, was, at this 
time, in her forty-eighth year, but she might still 
have been comely, as many women are at that age, 
especially if they have led prosperous lives, and been 
healthy. It has been said, that as she advanced in 
life, the courtiers dropped the mention of her beauty ; 
but this isa mistake. They were more sparing in 
the mention’ of it, but when they spoke they were 
conscious that the matter was not to be minced. 
Fourteen years after this exhibition in the tilt-yard, 
when her Majesty was in her sixty-second year, the 
famous Earl of Essex gave her anentertainment in the 
same place, when she was complimented on her 
“ beauty” and dazzling outside, in speeches written for 
the occasion by Lord, then “ Mr Francis Bacon,” * 
Sir John Davies, another lawyer, who was not born 
till she was near forty, and could not have written 
his aergstical ‘ Hymns” upon her till she was elderly, 
celebrates her as awakening “thoughts of young 
love,” and being “beauty’s rose indeed ;” + and it is 
well known that she was at a reverend time of life 
when Sir Walter Raleigh wrote upon her like a de- 
spairing lover, calling her “ Venus” and “ Diana,” 
and saying he could not exist out of her presence. 

At the entrance from Whitehall to St James's 
Park, where deer were kept, was the following 


inscription, recorded by Heutzner, the German tra- 
veller :— 


« The fisherman who has been wounded, learns, 
though late, to beware ; 

But the unfortunate Actzon always présses on. 
The chaste Virgin naturally pitied ;" 

But the powerful Goddess revenged the wrong. 
Let Actzon fall a prey to his dogs, 

An example to youth, 
A disgrace to those that belong to him ! 

May Diana live the care of Heaven, 
The delight of mortals, 

The security of those that belong to her.” 


Walpole thinks that this inscription alluded to 
Philip the Second, who courted Elizabeth after her 
sister's death, and to the destruction of his Armada. 
It might ; but it implied also a pretty admonition 
to youth in general, and to those who ventured to 
pry into the Goddess’s retreats. 

It was about the time of Essex’s entertainment 
above-mentiqned, that the same traveller gives the 


* Nicholls’s‘ Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ year 1595, pp. 4—8. “ He will ever bear in his 
heart the picture of her beauty.”—*“ He now looks on his 
mistress's outside with the eyes of sense, which are dazzled 
and amused.” 


+ See the poems in Anderson’s Edition, vol. ii, p. 706. 


following minute and interesting account of her 
Majesty’s appearanee, and of the super-human way in 
which her very ditingt-table was worshipped. He 
is describing the manner in which she went to 
Chapel — 

First went Gentlemen, Barons, Hatls, Knights 
of the Garter, all richly dressed and bare-headed ; 
next came the Chancellor, bearing the seal$ in a 
sifk purse, between two, one of which earried the 
royal sceptre, the other the sword of state in a red 
seabbard, studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, the point 
upwards; next came the Queen, in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age, (as we were told), very majestic ; 
her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her eyes small, 
yet black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked, her 
lips narrow, and her teeth black. (a defect the Eng- 
lish seem subject to, from their too great use of 
sugar); she had in her ears two very rich pearls 
with drops; she wore false hair, and that red: upon 
her head she had a small crown, reported to have 
heen made of some of the gold of the celebrated 
Lunebourg table; her bosom was uncovered, as all 
the English ladies have it till they marry; and she 
had on a necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; her hands 
were small, her fingers long; and her stature neither 
tall nor low; her air was stately; her manner of 
speaking mild and obliging. That day she was dres- 
sed in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size of 
beans, and over it a mantle of black silk shot with 
silver threads ; her train was very long, the end of it 
borne by a Marchioness; instead of a chain, she had 
on an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she went 
along in all this state and magnificence, she spoke 
very graciously, first to one, and then to another, 
(whether foreign ministers, or those who attended 
for different reasons), in English, French or Italian ; 
for besides being very well skilled in Greek and 
Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Whoever 
speaks to her it is kneeling ; now and then she raises 
some with her hand. While we were there, William 
Slawater, a Bohemian Baron, had letters to present to 
her, and she after pulling off her glove, gave him her 
right hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, 
a mark of particular favour. Whenever she turned 
her face as she was going along, everybody fell down 
on their knees The ladies of the court followed 
next to her, very handsome and well shaped, and for 
the most part dressed in white. She was guarded on 
each side by the Gentlemen Pensioners, fifty in num- 
ber, with gilt battle axes. In the anti-chamber next 
the hall, where we were, petitions were presented to 
her, and she received them most graciously, which 
occasioned the acclamation of ‘ God save the Queen 
Elizabeth !" She answered it with ‘I thanke youe 
myne good peupel.’ In the chapel was excellent 
music ; as soon as it and the service was over, which 
scarce exceeded half an hour, the Queen returned in 
the same state and water, and prepared to go to 
dinner. 

“A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, 
and along with him another bearing a table cloth, 
which, after they had both kneeled three times with 
the utmost veneration, he spread upon the table, and 
after kneeling again they both retired; then came 
two others, one with the rod again, the other with a 
salt-seller, a plate, and bread ; when they had kneeled 
as the others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same cere- 
monies performed by the first; at last came an un- 
married lady, (we were told she was a Countess) and 
along with her a married one, bearing a tasting knife ; 
the former was dressed in white silk, who, when she 
had prostrated herself three times in the most grace- 
ful manner, approached the table, and rubbed the 
table with bread and salt, with as much awe as if the 
Queen had been present. When they had waited 
there a little while, the Yeoman of the Guard entered, 
bare headed, clothed in scarlet with golden rose upon 
their backs, bringing in each turn a course of dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt» These dishes were 
received by a gentleman in the same order they were 
brought, and placed upon the table, while the lady 
taster gave to each guard a mouthful to eat of the 
particular dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. 
During the time that this guard (which consist of 
the tallest and stoutest men that can be found in all 
England, being carefully selected for this service,) 
were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and two ket- 
tle-drums made the hall ring for half an hour to- 
gether. At the end of al this ceremonial a number 
of unmarried ladies appeared, who with particular 
solemnity lifted the meat from the table and con- 
veyed it to the Queen’s inner and more private cham- 
ber, where after she had chosen for herself, the next 
goes to the ladies of the court. 

“ The queen dines and sups alone, with very few 
attendants; and it is very seldom that anybody, 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, and 
then only at the intercession of y in 
power.” * 


* From an article in the second volume of that elegant 
and interesting publication, the ‘ Retrospective Review ;’ 
regretted 


the discontinuance of which, some years back, was 
by every lover of literature. 








A ‘Character of Queen Elizabeth,’ written by 
Edmund Bohun, Esq., published in ‘ Nichols’s Pro. 
gresses,’ has given the following account of her daily 
habits :— 


“Before day, ever¥ morsing,she heard the petitions 
of those that had any business with her, and, calling 
her secretaries of state, and masters of ‘Requests, she 
caused the order of council, proelamations, patents, 
and all other papers relating to thepublie, to be read, 
which were then depending ; and gave such order in 
each affair as she thought fit, which was set down in 
short notes, either by herself, or her secretaries, As 
often as anything happened that was difficult, she 
called her great and wise men to her; and proposing 
the diversity of opinions, she very attentively con- 
sidered and weighed on which side the strongest 
reason lay, ever preferring that way which seemed 
most to promote the public safety and welfare. When 
she was thus wearied with her morning work, she 
would take a walk, if the sun shined, into her garden, 
or otherwise in her galleries, especially in windy 
or rainy weather. She would then cause — Stanhop, 
or Sir Henry Savill, or some other learned man, to 
be called to walk with her, and entertain her with 
some learned subject ; the rest of the day she spent 
in private, reading history, or some other learning, 
with great care and attention ; not out of ostentation, 
and a vain ambition of being always learning some- 
thing, but out of a diligent care to enable herself 
thereby to live the better, and to avoid sin; and she 
would commonly have some learned man with her, or 
near her, to assist her; whose labour and° industry 
she would well reward. Thus she spent her winter, 

“In the summer time, when she was hungry, she 
would eat something that was of light and easy 
digestion, in her chamber, with the windows open to 
admit the gentle breezes of wind from the gardens or 
pleasant hills. Sometimes she would do this alone, 
but more commonly she would have her friends with 
her then. When she had thus satisfied her hunger 
and thirst with a moderate repast, she would rest 
awhile upon an Indian couch, curiously and richly 
covered. In the winter time she observed the same 
order; but she omitted her noon sleep. When her 
day was thus spent, she went late to supper, which was 
ever sparing, and very moderate. At supper she 
would divert herself with her friends and attendants; 
and if they made her no answer, she would put them 
upon mirth and pleasant discourse with great civility. 
She would also then admit Tarleton, a famous come- 
dian, and a pleasant talker, and other such like men, 
to divert her with stories of the town, and the common 
jests or accidents; but so that they kept within the 
bounds ‘of modesty and chastity. In the winter 
time, after supper, she would sometimes hear a song, or 
a lesson or two played upon the lute; but she would 
be much offended if there was avy rudeness to an 
person, any reproach or licentious reflection do 
Tarleton, who was then the best comedian in England, 
had made a pleasant play ; and when it was acted be- 
fore the Queen, he pointed at Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
and said — ‘See, the knave commands the Queen;’ 
for which he was corrected by a frown from the Queen; 
yet he had the confidence to add, that he was of too 
much and too intolerable a power ; and going on with 
the same liberty w2: +o universally applauded by all 
that were present, tuat she thought fit for the present to 
bear these reflections with a seeming unconcernedness. 
But yet she was so offended, that she forbad Tarleton 
and all her jesters from coming near her table, being 
inwardly displeased with this impudent and nnreason- 
able liberty. She would talk with learned men that 
had travelled, in the presence of many, and ask them 
many questions concerning the government, customs, 
and discipline used abroad. She loved a natural 
jester, that would tell a story pleasantly, and humour 
it with his countenance, and gesture, and voice; but 
she hated all those praters who made bold with other 
men’s reputation, or defamed them. She detested, as 
ominous and unfortunate, all dwarfs and monstrous 
births. She loved little dogs, singing birds, par- 
rots, and apes; and when she was in private, 
she would recreate herself with various discourses, 
a game at chess, dancing, or singing. Then she 
would retire into her bed-chamber, where she was 
attended by married ladies of the nobility, the 
Marchioness of Winchester, then a widow, the Countess 
of Warwick, and the Lord Scroop’s Lady, whose hus- 
band was governor of the West Marshes. She would 
seldom suffer anyone to wait upon her there, except 
Leicester, Hatton, Essex, Nottingham, and Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, who were more intimately conversant with 
her than any other of the courtiers, She frequently 
mixed serious things with her jests and her mirth ; and 
upon festival-days, and especially in Christmas 
time, she would play at cards and tables, which was 
one of her usual pastimes ; and if at any time she hap- 

ened to win, sle would be sure to demand the money. 
hen she found herself sleepy, she would take her 
Jeave of them that were present with much kindness 
and gravity, and so betake herto her rest; some lady 
of good quality, and of her intimate acquaintance, 
am 9 lying in the same chamber. And besides her 
guards, that were always upon duty, there was a gen- 
tleman of good quality, and some others, up in the 
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next chamber, who were to wake her in case anything 
extraordinary happened. 

“ Though she was endowed with a!! the goods of 
pature and fortune, and adorned with all those things 
which are valuable and to be desired, yet there were 
some things in her that were capable of amendment, 
nor was there any mortal, whose virtues were not 
eclipsed by the neighbourhood of some vices or imper- 
fections. She was subject to be vehemently transported 
with anger; and when she was so, she would show it 
by her voice, ber countenance, and her hands. She 
wourd chide her familiar servants so loud, that they that 
stood afar off might sometimes hear her voice. And 
it ‘was reported, that for small offences she would 
strike her maids of honour with her hand: but then her 
anger was short, and very innocent; andshe learned 
from Xenophon’s book of the Institution of Cyrus, the 
method of curbing and correcting this unruly and un- 
easy passion. And when her friends acknowledged 
their offences, she with an appeased mind easily forgave 
them many things. She was also of opinion, that 
severity was safe, and too much clemency was destrue- 
tive; and therefore, in her punishments and justice, 
she was the more severe.” 

Some of the panegyric in this account must be 
taken with allowance; as, ‘for instance, in what is 
said of the maiden modesty of Elizabeth’s ears. It 
would be far easier than pleasant ‘to bring proofs to 
the contrary from plays and other entertainments 
performed in her presence, and honoured with her 
thanks. Some‘of the licences in them would be 
held much too gross for the lowest theatre’Tin 
our days. Allowance, however, is to be made for 
difference of times; and considering the grave 
assumptions that must have been practised at court 
in more than one respect, and made most likely a 
matter of consience towards the community, it may 
have been none of the least exquisite of them, that 
what was understood to all the masculine ears 
present, was unintelligible to those of “ Diana,” 
even though she had a Goddess’s knowledge as well 

as beauty. 


Of one thing it surprises us that there could ever 
have been a question; namely, that Elizabeth was a 
great as well as fortunate sovereign,—a woman of 
extraordinary intellect. To the undervaluing re- 








mark that she had wise ministers, it was well an- 
swered that she chose them; and if, like most other 
people, she was less wise and less correct in her con- 
duct than she had the reputation of being, nothing, 
on that very account, can surely be thought too 
highly of the wonderful address with which she 
succeeded in sitting upon the top of the Protestant 
world as she did, throughout her whole reign, 
supreme over her favourites as well as her ministers, 
—the refuge of struggling opinion, and the idol of 
romance. 

Enter James the First, on horseback, fresh from 
hunting, clad all in grass green, with a green feather, 
stumbling limbs, thick features, a grave beard, and 
a tongue too big for his mouth. He looks about him 
at the bye-standers, half frightened; yet he has ridden 
boldly, and been “in at the death.” 


The sensations of James the First on getting 
snugly nestled in the luxurious magnificence of 
Whitehall must, if possible, have been still more 
prodigious than those of Elizabeth in her triumphant 
safety. Coming from a land comparatively desti- 
tute, and a people whose contentiousness at that 
time was equal to their valour, and suddenly become 
rich, easy, and the possessor of the homage of Eliza- 
beth’s sages and cavaliers, the lavish and timid dog- 
matist must have felt himself in heaven. There are 
points about the character of this Prince, which it 
is not pleasant to canvass; but we think the whole 
of it (like that of other men, if their history were 
equally known) traceable to the circumstances of 
his birth and breeding. He was the son of the 
accomplished and voluptuous Mary, and the silly 
and debauched Darnley; his mother, during her 
pregnancy, saw Rizzio assassinated before her face ; 
Buchanan was his tutor, and made him a pedant, 
“ which was all,” he said, “that he could make of 
him ;” he was a King while yet a child;—and from 
all these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that he was, at once clever and foolish, fident and 
in some respects, of no courage,—the son of hand- 





some people, and yet disjointedly put together,— 
and that he continued to be a child as long as he 
existed. 


Granger, a shrewd man up to a certain pitch, 
makes a shallow remark upon what Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by has said on one of these points in James’s history. 
“Sir Kenelm Digby,” says he, “ imputes the strong 
aversion James had toa drawn sword, to the fright 
his mother was in, during her pregnancy, at the sight 
of the sword with which David Rizzio, her seeretary, 
was assassinated in her presence. Hence it came,” 
says this author, “ that her son, King James, had 
such an aversion, all his life-time, to a naked sword, 
that he could not see one without a great emotion of 
the spirits, although otherwise courageous enough ; 
yet he could not over-master his passions in this par- 
ticular. I remember, when he dubbed me knight, 
in the ceremony of putting the point of a naked 
sword upon my shoulder, he could act endure to 
look upen it, but turned his face another way ; inso- 
much, that, in lieu of touching my shoulder, he had 
almost thrust the point into my eyes, had not the 
Duke of Buckingham guided his hand aright.” “I 
shall only add,” continues Granger, “to what Sir 
Kenelm has observed, that James discovered so many 
marks of pusillanimity, when the sword was at a dis- 
tance from him, that it is needless in this case“to 
allege that an impression was made upon his tender 
frame before he saw the light.”* And then he 
makes another objection, which, though not so ob- 
viously unfounded, is perhaps equally so; for effects 
must have causes of some sort; and among the mys- 
teries of our birth and being, what more probable, 
than that the same wonders by which we exist at all, 
should make the peculiarities of our existence? The 
same “tender frame” would produce the general 
pusillanimity, as well as the particular. 


* Biographical History of England. Vol. HI. p.7. Fifth 
Edition. 
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under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
London: 1831—5. 


Wuen the “ Journal of Education” was started, five 
years ago, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, we certainly greatly doubted the chances 
of success of a publication limited to the field which 
that title indicated. It was not that the field was 
either an unimportant or narrow one; it is of wide 
extent, and of the very highest importance ; but the 
scheme of the work evidently wanted variety for 
general attraction, while the particular class of read- 
ers to which it more especially addressed itself, was 
not as yet sufficiently numerous in this country to 
support, alone, an ably conducted, and, therefore, an 
expensive journal. A Journal of Education ought, 
indeed, to have an interest for all classes, inasmuch as 
the education of youth is really a subject of universal 
moment. But we all see how little that subject is, 
in point of fact, attended to by people in general ; the 
public mind is as completely turned away from every 
thing like its scientific consideration, as from any 
branch of exclusively professional study whatever. 
On the other hand, it has not the advantage possessed 
by many other branches which are exclusively pro- 
fessional, in there being any body of persons by 
whom a Journal treating of it may naturally expect 
to be supported. A Law Magazine, a Medical Ma- 
gazine, a Military Magazine, will any one of them 

command a sale, if deserving of it, among the per- 

sons professionally occupied with the matters which 
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it discusses ; in each of these cases there is at least a 
recognized science, or subject, which all who belong 
to the profession must, from their training, and the 
habits of their whole lives, know something about. 
But the business of education is in the unfortunate 
predicament of being, for the most part, any body’s 
business who chooses, and, therefore, nobody’s business 
in particular. The entire number of persons 
employed in this country as teachers, is very 
considerable; but the profession of a teacher, 
for all that, can hardly be said to exist. A 
person takes in general to teaching some branch of 
knowledge, not because he knows anything about 
the art of teaching, but simply because he has some 
acquaintance with the subject to be taught. What 
he feels professionally interested about, therefore, is 
not the art of teaching at all, or the science of edu- 
cation, but only the particular thing of which he 
happens to be the teacher. Such a person was hardly 
more likely to regard a Journal of Education as ad- 
dressing itself particularly to him than any other 
member of the reading public. To be sure, even the 
mere teacher of French, or Latin, or arithmetic, 
might expect to find his own subject treated of among 
others in such a publication ; but it is obvious that 
views of this kind would be much more directly met 

by a separate publication for each particular species 

of teachers. ‘To expect to catch them all by a gene- 

ral Journal of Education seems, in the present state 

of things, very much like what it would be to look 

for the support of all the different descriptions of 
artizans to a general Journal of Trades—to suppose 

that shoemakers, and tailors, and bakers, and cabinet- 

makers, would all be induced to subscribe to any 
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such publication by the small portion of it which 
would be devoted to the particular business of each. 
The teachers of this country can really hardly be 
said to form one profession any more than these se- 
veral classes of operatives. 

The case, indeed, would be different if our teach- 
ers were generally educated for the business of teach- 
ing. Then we should have, what we now want, a 
numerous body to whom the science of education, 
in its principles as well as in their various applica- 
tions, was a common professional concern, and who 
would therefore be ready to rally around a periodical 
publication devoted to that subject. 

Our own notion would have been rather the estab. 
lishment of a more miscellaneous work, under some 
such title as the Journal of Statistics, in the plan of 
which Education should have been comprehended as 
one of the most important departments. Such a 
publication ought to be undertaken under the auspi- 
ces of the lately instituted Statistical Society. When 
we consider the extensive scope of statistical seience, 
and its diversified bearings not only upon questions 
of legislation and politics, but upon historical 
investigations, the philosophy of morals, and even 
the affairs of ordinary life, with the accession of new 
and interesting facts which every day is adding to it, 
we can hardly doubt that a journal dedicated to its 
exposition and illustration would have great success. 

After the publication of twenty quarterly num- 
bers, it has been ‘determined by the Society under 
whose superintendence the ‘Journal of Education’ 

has been conducted to’ discontinue that work. We 
feel very certain that few of its readers can have read 
this announcement without regret ; for it was a pub- 
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lication, however little inviting to the multitude, in 
no common degree fitted to attach those whose 
attention it had once secured. To say nothing of 
the ability which many of its articles displayed, be- 
yond the simple statement of the fact that the views 
which it developed in matters both of literature and 
science were always up to the latest improvements or 
discoveries of European scholarship, and were not 
unfrequently altogether new to the English reader,— 
the dispassionate, reasoning, and equitable spirit by 
which it was pervaded, may truly be said to have 
alone given it a character of its own among the pro- 
ductions of the periodical press. In its pages, if no 
where else, was always to be found a refuge from the 
vexing intemperance and misrepresentation of party ; 
for, although its strictures were sometimes sufficiently 
sharp and unsparing, its severity was always directed 
against imposition or presumptuous ignorance, and 
we do not believe that in any instance a party bias 
was ever imputed to it. 





Had it been a party publication, it might possibly 
have had more success, in the commercial sense of 
the expression. It might have had more temporary 
attraction, but it would have had far less of perma- 
nent value. Ina paper prefixed to the last number, 
the following statement is given of the probable 
reasons of the limited sale which the Journal, as 
published in numbers, has been able to command :— 


* It is well known to all who are acquainted with 
the book-trade, that it is exceedingly difficult to es- 
tablish a periodical publication of any kind, and that 
all such undertakings involve a considerable outlay, 
and are often accompanied with heavy loss. There 
are two kinds of periodical publications which may 
succeed, and at present, perhaps, no more: these are 
religious and political periodicals. Though publica- 
tions of this class contain other matters besides those 
merely of religion, or merely of politics, they are 
distinguished from other kinds of publications by 
these respective marks or general characters, and it 
is as being of this or that character that they obtain 
an extensive circulation, and not as occasionally con- 
taining other matter. In this country considerable 
freedom of opinion in political discussion, and some 
freedom of opinion in religious discussion, have long 
been established. Nearly all persons take some in.. 
terest in the political events both of our own and 
foreign countries, and being split into opposite par- 
ties, they require some periodical publication which 
shall be the common expression of their wishes and 
opinions. Religious parties, which are more nu- 
merous than political parties, require also their res- 
pective organs, which serve to maintain a uniformity 
of opinion, and to give the word of command when 
a general and simultaneous movement is necessary. 
Publications of these two kinds, however ably or 
honestly conducted, do, in the present state of society, 
appeal very largely to the passions and prejudices of 
men. These feelings, like many others of the same 
and of different kinds, being universal, are of the 
nature of urgent wants or desires, which require to 
be satisfied ; and whatever is adapted to satisfy them 
is, for a time at least, secure of the favour of a very 
large majority of the community. 

“ Periodical publications which are addressed solely 
to the understanding; the object of which is to com- 
municate the results of laborious research, to deduce 
general principles in physical, political, or any other 
branch of science, do not in this country, and hardly 
perhaps in any country, command an extensive sale. 
The number who can understand them, or whose 
education has given them a taste for such reading, is 
comparatively small. 

« A Journal of Education is a publication of this 
class, its object being to collect such facts as compose 
the annals or the history of education, to ascertain 
those general principles which should direct the edu- 
cation of all classes, and to point out the means of 
reducing them to practice. Some years ago, but 
hardly within the last twenty years, it might have 
been disputed in this country whether national edu- 
cation was a matter of such concern as to be worth 
any serious discussion ; and in such astate of opinion, 
a Journal of Education, if one had existed, could 
hardly fail to have expressed opinions, which should 
assail prejudices, and excite angry feelings. 


“ The importance of education being now a thing 
agreed on and settled,—and unfortunately settled in 
the minds of many, like other opinions, without the 
reasons for them — it remains to say—what shall 
education be, and how shall it be managed? A jour- 
nal which shall discuss this matter must also una- 
voidably, and even without seeking for occasions, 
offend many prejudices. The Journal of Education 
has no doubt often done this, and to a certain extent 
its sale may have depended on the same general prin- 
ciples as those which mainly create the larger demand 
for religious and political publications. That it has 


not, however, derived much eee the way - 
sale from gratifying passions, appears from the sma’ 
number — sald, which has never exceeded 1200 
of any one number. To those whoare acquainted 
with the book, it will be obvious from a consideration 
of the great mass of its contents, that nothing could 
be less adapted to please a mere partisan, whether in 
matters of faith, or any matter else, and that a large 
part of the book must always be, to persons not sin- 
cerely convinced of the importance of education, and 
anxiously bent on improving it—dry, wearisome, and 
sometimes unintelligible. What has been said, con- 
tains some of the reasons why neither this Journal 
of Education nor any other can at present command 
a large sale. The term ‘ large’ is indeed here under-~ 
stood in a relative sense. ‘The sale of the Journal 
has been very small compared with that of many 
periodicals, but it is not a small sale, considering the 
high price of the book, and the small number of 
persons who are earnest in the matter of education. 
It is a circumstance in its history which ought to be 
recorded in connexion with its limited circulation, 
that ever since their publication the several numbers 
have been constantly selling, and are still selling as 
any book, not a periodical, would do. This seems to 
show that the number of persons who think about 
education is continually increasing, and that they 
find in the Journal, at least a fair portion of matter 
which may be considered as possessing a permanent 
value.” 


What is here stated as to the constant demand 
which there has been for the work without reference 
to its periodical issue, leads us to observe that even 
as it stands it may be considered as a complete work. 
There is certainly no other in the language in which 
anything like the same amount of information is to 
be found respecting either the statistics of education, 
or the philosophy and practice of the art of teaching 
in all its most important branches. The following 
extracts from a notice which appeared in the eleventh 
number furnish an exposition of the plan and objects 
of the publication, and also some account of the ex- 
tent to which it had been found possible up to that 
period of its progress to carry the intentions of its 
projectors into effect :— 


“ Since the establishment of this Journal ten 
numbers have appeared, The object which has been 
steadily kept in view, is that announced in the Pre- 
face to the first volume—‘ the improvement of edu- 
cation, by making it the subject of periodical criti- 
cism, and by diffusing the knowledge of all useful 
facts connected with the important science of instruc- 
tion.” 

«“ The experience of a few years has enabled us to 
discover how far we can command the means ne- 
cessary for accomplishing this design: it has also 
served to define more precisely the limits of the 
several branches into which education may be divided. 
With respect to that part of the Journal which is 
assigned to criticism on books used in education, it 
will be seen that the whole number examined is but 
small, compared with the number which require 
notice either for their merits or their defects. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to make a selection of such 
as it seemed most important to notice. It will be 
observed also, that some kinds of books have re- 
ceived much more attention than others: the reasons 
for which are not founded upon any one consideration, 
but are compounded of several. Some kinds of books 
have been the subject of more frequent criticism, 
partly because they enter more largely into the pre- 
sent system of education, and are therefore produced, 
like any other commodity, in much greater quantities 
with the hope of suiting the market ; partly also, 
because the defects of this numerous class of books 
are most striking, and the use of them likely to be 
attended with most prejudice to learners ; and partly 
too, some classes of books have been less attended to 
than others, from the difficulty of finding competent 
persons to examine them. In this last predicament 
stand works that treat of the Phenomena of Mind, 
of Morals and Moral Teaching, and Political Science. 

* * * * * 


“ Education, as it comprehends the whole subject of 
man, as an animal, as a thinking, and asan acting being, 
is far too comprehensive to be treated in all its bearings 
by any one person ; the subject naturally distributes itself 
into parts, and can only be perfected by the division of 
labour. In order, therefore, to give greater precision 
to the subject, as far as this Journal is concerned, and 
to direct the attention of many valuable contributors to 
definite objects, we have thought it useful to present a 
kind of outline or plan, so distributed as to comprehend 
allthe great heads. To some one of themit will be 
found that most of our past articles can be referred, and 
it will be desirable that every future article should, as 
far as possible, be written on the same principle. 

“* The three main divisions of education are the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual. 

“The physical education comprehends those modes 
of treating infancy, childhood, and youth, which tend 
to form healthy human beings. It is not too much to 


assert that the judicious treatment of children, at home 
and’at school, is the most importantof all early education, 
as the healthy development of the body is almost essen- 
tial to the formation of good character and the acquisition 
of knowledge. The discussion of this branch properly 
belongs to that small class of medical men who have 
studied with attention both the mental and physical de- 
velopment of childhood; and to the perhaps still 
smailer class of instructors, who have combined, with 
the other branches of education, a suitable attention to 
the poe training of the body. Under this head 
should be comprehended the treatment of children at 
home and at school, as to exercise, sleep, clothing, diet, 
hours of instruction and recreation. 

**The moral education, as we have already ex- 
plained, has for its object the formation of moral cha- 
racter. The object of our discussion will be to show 
what kind of discipline tends to form habits of veracity, 
punctuality, self-restraint, industry, a regard to the 
opinion of the good, a disregard of the opinion of the 
bad, and tolerance and good feeling to mankind in 
general. A well-formed moral character implies the 
possession of opinions founded on reflection ; it implies 
the expression of those opinions whenever it may be 
useful to society that they should be expressed ; in a 
word, it implies both knowledge of what is right in 
conduct, and will strong enough to do it, or moral 
courage. 

‘* The intellectual education comprehends the dis- 
cussion of what subjects are best fitted to develope the 
powers of the mind, the order in which they should 
follow one auother in instruction, and the modes of 
teaching any particular branch of knowledge. It also 
considers how far those which form in England almost 
exclusively the present subjects of education, are 
adapted either to the most pressing wants of society, to 
the er of the individual, or to the real formation 
of moral character. For it must be admitted that an 
education may be so conducted intellectually—that is, 
with a mere reference to the acquisition of knowledge, 
or what is called knowledge, as to produce a very bad 
character. 

“The development of methods of instruction, and 
of the true principles of communicating knowledge, 
may derive help from experience; and with this view 
we institute a head which may be called the Historical. 
It treats of the origin and history of places of education, 
of the means employed for their support and govern- 
ment ; it describes modes of teaching practised in vari- 
ous countres, and criticises the books employed in 
instruction ; it collects facts of all kinds, with the view 
of making past experience a guide for future conduct.” 


In fact, the ten volumes which constitute the work 
as it now stands may be said to have exhausted no 
inconsiderable portion of the whole subject of edu- 
cation, in so far as it has been yet developed, both 
historically and scientitically. All other consider- 
ations apart, we are of opinion that the protraction of 
such a work indefinitely would eventually have been 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the subject becoming, 
if not altogether exhausted, at least incapable of yield. 
ing much of new matter for every one of an uninter- 
rupted succession of numbers. It is evident that 
both the philosophy, and also the history and statistics 
of education would, in the course of time, have been so 
sufficiently developed as to require and almost to 
admit of no further elucidation ; and then the office 
of the Journal must have been reduced to merely 
the reviewing of new school books, and the chroni- 
cling of the few facts that might occasionally turn 
up in addition to those already accumulated. There 
would indeed be the novelties introduced, from time 
to time, into the practice of teaching to explain and 
examine; but it could hardly be expected that these, 
at least of a kind worthy of notice, should follow 
each other so fast as to contribute very greatly to 
keep up the interest of the publication. 


Let us just see how much ground has been gone 
over in the twenty numbers now before us. We 
shall confine our retrospect to the first part of each 
number—that which consists of systematic expositions 
of different parts of the subject of education—omit- 
ting altogether the Reviews of Books, and the Appen- 
dix of Miscellaneous Intelligence. First then, as 
coming under the head of the Statistics of Education, 
we find articles, for the most part long and elabo- 
rate, on the following subjects, among others:— 
Elementary instruction in Scotland, the United 
States, Silesia, Bavaria, &c.; On the English as 
compared with the German Universities (from, the 
late Dr A. H..Niemeyer's Travels in England); On 
the University of Oxford (two papers); State of the 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (three papers) ; the Bodleian Library ; 
the Cambridge System of Education; the Univer- 
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sities of Scotland (three papers); the University 
of Dublin (two papers); Medical Education in 
Dublin; Harrow School (two papers); the Dis- 
cipline, Studies, Examinations, Prizes, &c. of 
Westminster School ; Eton School; Rugby School ; 
West Riding Proprietary School, Wakefield, York- 
shire; the endowed schools of England; the Royal 
Naval School; the Yorkshire Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Doncaster; Dissenting Aca- 
demies; the Means of Education among the Uni- 
tarians in England and Wales; Manchester Col- 
lege, York; On the British and Foreign School 
Society; Education in Kent (two papers); 
Education in Guernsey; Statistics of Education in 
England; Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Education, 1834; Elemen- 
tary Education in Scotland; the Edinburgh Ses- 
sional School; National Education. in Ireland ; 
State of Education in the West India Islands and 
Colonies; Education of Natives in India (two 
papers); Education in the Ionian Islands ; the New 
England Free-Schools; Education in Virginia ; 
Public Instruction in the State of New York; the 
Girard School for Orphans, at Philadelphia; Edu- 
cation’ in Spain; the Spanish Universities; State of 
Education and Intellectual condition of Switzerland ; 
National Instruction in the Canton of Zurich; 
Education among the Waldenses; the School of 
Athens during the decline of the Reman Empire ; 
the German Universities—Bonn ; the University of 
Gottingen; the Gottingen Library; the German 
High Schools; On the origin of the Schools for the 
lower classes in Germany ; Prussian improvements in 
public Education ; the Prussian system of Education ; 
Prussian Schools for Teachers ; Education in Russia; 
Public Instruction in the New Southern Provinces 
of Russia; the state of Education in Norway’; 
the state of Education in Sweden; state of Educa- 
tion in Tuscany in the“year 1830; General View of 
the present state of Education in Italy (two papers) ; 
Statistics of Education in Italy (1834); on the In- 
stitution of Infant Schools in Lombardy, and of 
Holiday Schools both in Lombardy and in Tuscany ; 
Education at Rome,—Gregorian or Roman College ; 
Public Instruction in France; Moral Statistics of 
France; State of Education in= France; Polytech- 
nique School of Paris; Schools at Menars (near 
Blois); Medical School of Paris; Recent improve- 
ments in Medieal Education ; Statistics of the Uni- 
versities of Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, ‘Austria, Russia," Sweden and Norway, and 
Denmark; Foreign Museums,’Libraries, and Lite- 
rary Institutions. Then on Education in general, 
and the various departments of the art of teaching, 
we have the following, among other articles :—On 
Early Education; on Female Education; Pro- 
ject of a Plan of Moral, “Industrious, and In- 
tellectual Education for “Females; On the Dis- 
cipline of Public Schools; On the Discipline of 
large Boarding-Schools; On English Boarding- 
Schools ; Proposal for the’Establishment of Village 
Schools of Industry ; Proposal for the Establishment 
of a Professorship of Education in*the London Uni- 
versity; On the Admission of Dissenters to the 
University of Oxford; On Teaching Reading; On 
Teaching by Pictures; On Parsing; On Writing 
Latin and Greek Exercises; Exposition of an Im- 
provea Method of Teaching Modern Languages; 
On the Method of Teaching French in England; 
On the Study of the Italian Language and Literature 
(two papers); On Teaching Drawing ; On Teaching 
the Natural Sciences in Schools; On the Study of 
Natural Philosophy ; On Mathematical Instruction; 
On Teaching Arithmetic; On the Method of 
Teaching Fractional Arithmetic; On the Elements 
of Arithmetic; On the}Method of Teaching the 
Elements of Geometry (two papers); Professor 
Agren’s Constructive Method of Teaching Geometry; 
On the Study of Geography ; On Teaching Singing; 
On Military and Naval Education; On some 
Methods employed for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb; On the Education of Parish Poor 
Children, under the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Many subjects of a similar kind are also incidentally 





discussed in the reviewing department of the 
Journal. 

The work, therefore, it will be perceived, is a 
treasury of information upon many of the most im- 
portant divisions of the great subject of which it 
treats. It ought to be added, that in the papers 
which we have not noticed, and in the Reviews, are 
to be found examinations, often in the highest degree 
valuable, of many literary and scientific questions, 
and especially of many points of classical erudition 
and criticism. The Reviewing department has per- 
haps been upon the whole that portion of the work 
which has all along displayed the highest ability. 

We are glad to find from the following note, which 
appears in the present Number, that a portion of the 
interesting matter to which we have just referred, is 
about to be made accessible to a much larger circle 
of readers than could be expected to seek for it in the 
voluminous publication in which it originally ap- 
peared :— 

“ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge is preparing for publication two volumes, en- 
titled ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ which will contain a selec- 
tion of articles from this Journal and other works on 
Education. Should these volumes find a reasonable 
sale, it is to be hoped that the Society may occa- 
sionally think it useful to publish other similar 
volumes.” 

One of the ‘measures which this Journal has all 
along advocated with the most earnest zeal is the 
establishment of a System of National Education by 
the State. In the last Number of the publication, 
this subject is once more taken up, and considered in 
some of its most important bearings. We shall en- 
deavour to lay before our readers the most interesting 
portions of the writer’s remarks. 

Passing from the statement, as already given, of 
the causes which may most probably be supposed to 
have circumscribed the sale of the Journal, he pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

“Tf there were a general and profound conviction of 
the importance of education, rightly understood, and of 
the improvements which are requisite in the education 
of all classes, in order to give them the best opportunity 
of attaining happiness, such a journal as this, and 
many more having the same object, would be easily 
supported. But such a general conviction does not 
exist. As in matters of religion, so in education, many 
assent to doctrines and principles, but few are in 
earnest about them. If such a conviction cannot be 
produced among the middle classes in this country, we 
can hardly expect under our present constitutional 
forms, ever to see education assume the rank due to its 
importance, and receive all the ameliorations of which 
it is susceptible. Though our constitutional forms are 
such as to prevent much good from being accomplished, 
whenever the change that must precede the attainment 
of this good is opposed to the interests or prejudices 
of a small number in the possession of political power 
—-it must also be admitted that the many eften mistake 
their own real interest, and would resist measures 
which every thinking man knows to be for the interest 
of the whole community. Such is the case with re- 
spect to education. If any administration were to 
devise the best possible system of general education 
that our actual knowledge enables us to form, it would 
meet with opposition from many parties, and on grounds 
as various as those on which the parties differ among 
themselves. In the present state of opinion then, no 
administration could do all that ought to be done for 
education; but any administration possessing a reason- 
able amount of desire to do the:best in its power, and 
good sense to frame proper measures, might take such 
steps as would gradually, and perhaps soon, render the 
whole education of the country subject to the general 
direction and supervision of the state. And here we 
shall briefly notice an objection which is often made to 
this controul being exercised by the state: it is said 
that the state, or that body which we call the govern- 
ment, might make education an instrument for bad 
purposes. Some people even deny the right of the state 
to interfere with education, but as these people do not 
know what they intend to say, and as their objection, 
when interpreted in any way that has a meaning, comes 


to the same thing as the other, one answer will be suffi- 
cient for both. The sovereign power in a state, being 
supreme, is itself beyond all controul : if it acts con- 
trary to what is called public opinion, or the positive 
morality of the country, or if its measures are really 
injurious, there is no legal remedy: a dissolution of the 
frame of government, and the re-arrangement of the 
parts, are the only ultimate remedies. Where all, or 
nearly all the sovereign power resides in an individual; 
it must be admitted that the sovereign might be strong 
enough to compel the people to a bad course of educa- 
tion, to a course of positive instruction which should be 
more injurious to them than none at all. Such, how- 
ever, is avery extreme supposition. If the sovereign 
compels the people to anything that is really education, 
that is, to anything which effects to have for its object 
the improvement of the intellect and the morals of the 
people, it must follow that something at least of what 
is taught, and that sume part at least of the discipline 
must tend in some degree to give habits of industry and 
application, and to develope the understanding. At 
the same time much that is taught might be positively 
pernicious, though we can never imagine anything to 
be taught by authority under such a system as pernicious 
initself: it would be taught as a thing good to teach, 
though it might in fact be a bad thing. That the kind 
of check imposed on the sovereign power by the defe- 
rence to public opinion implied in the ‘ professing to do 
good,’ is areal check, and to aconsiderable amount, 
will be obvious to all who know how the course of 
human actions is influenced by opinion. If we look to 
those countries in Europe where the sovereign power 
resides in an individual ; if we look even to Russia and 
see what has been done, and is now doing by the state 
for the improvement of both the higher and the lower 
classes, it is undeniable, that in a country so extensive, 
so comparatively poor, and composed of such ill-assorted 
materials, anything like the same amount of good could 
not have been accomplished without the help of the 
state. The sovereign may care little for the general 
good, but the pressure of external civilization, and even 
his own interests, drive him to do many things which 
are for the public interest also.” 


It is then observed, that “in this country® the 
matter is not so simple, owing to the distribution of 
the sovereiga power, which distribution, while it may 
prevent some bad measures from being carried, is 
constantly opposing obstacles to good ones.” If the 
distribution in question were not absolutely indispen- 
sable for the preservation of the state (which, for our 
own part, we believe it to be) the loss or delay of 
good measures which it occcasions would be un- 
doubtedly too great a price to pay for it. If the 
popular power, for inst@mce—the mcre numerical 
majority of the people—could be safely trusted with 
the whole sovereignty, we should certainly have much 
more decision and rapidity of movement (right or 
wrong) in all the proceedings of the state, than we 
now have. Whether, however, the preservation of 
theZequal rights of all,—of those of the minority as 
well as those of the majority,—their rights not only 
of equality before the law, but also of influence 
(though not, of course, of dominant influence) in 
the legislature—which is the great problem of the 
science of constitutional arrangements—would: be 
equally well effected under this simple form of go- 
vernment as under one of checks and balances, is 
another question, and one which would still remain 
to be decided. It is in fact the’same question (though 
in reference to a different state of cireumstances) 
whieh occurs in regard to the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of a despotism in the hands of a 
single individual. That form of government 
would also vastly facilitate the accomplishment 
of good measures, when such happened to 
gain the favour of the ruling power; but it would 
equally facilitate the ‘accomplishment of bad ones ; 
a single one of which might more than counterbal- 
ance the effect of a hundred of those of an opposite 
character. In this latter case, indeed, the bad 
measures would probably have the best chance of 
adoption, which, it is to be hoped, would scarcely 
be the case under the despotism of a popular majo- 
rity; but still it would, be very "great weakness to 
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reckon upon the latter entirely abstaining from 
tyrannical and destructive acts. The truth is, we do 
not, as many persons seem to imagine, get rid of the 
evils and dangers of irresponsible power merely by 
lodging it in a multitude of hands. The sovereignty 
of the people, which, be it remembered, can, in the 
nature of things, be only the sovereignty of a 
majority of the people, would be apt, if left un- 
checked, to run into many excesses, as well as the 
absolute authority of an individual. It is wise 
therefore, we think, for the people, though undeni- 
ably the only legitimate original source of all poli- 
tical power, always, in arranging a constitution for 
the state, to make over a portion of the sovereignty 
into other hands than their own. 


We must pass over the exposition and illustrations 
contained in the paper before us of some of the 
direct advantages that would result from the state 
establishing a system of national schools, or even, 
though it should not.at once go this length, setting 
in good earnest to the work of improving the edu- 
cation of the community. These more immediate 
effects, desirable as their attainment would be, must 
be regarded as very subordinate in importance to the 
grand result, which would be the improvement of 
the morals—of the comforts—of the orderly habits— 
in one word, of the general civilization of the 
people. With such an object in prospect, and 
within the power of comparatively immediate attain- 
ment—for the generation that is now growing up 
might realize at least a part of the change that 
would be produced, and we who are now living 
might witness it—it is indeed lamentable to think 
that any obstacles which are removeable (and we be- 
lieve there are none other in the way) should be 
allowed to keep back the state from taking the 
requisite measures for securing so great a” public 
good. 

In the following passage, the writer before us ad- 
verts to a scheme of partial interference on the part 
of the State with the regulation of education :— 


“ The education of the middle and upper classes is 
either left to individual speculation, or conducted in 
places founded by the donations of private individuals, 
or of the Kings of England. Most people wish the 
edneation of these classes to remain just as it is, with 
respect to the superintendence of the State. The 
reasons why it is not for the interest of any person 
that it should remain as it is, are few and simple. 
Education thus distributed and disconnected, cannot 
attain the same degree of excellence as in those 
countries where it is al] in harmony with a well-con- 
certed‘scheme. Further, education being a thing of 
whieh few parents are competent judges, and which 
all desire in some degree to give their children, a 
wide field is open to impostors and ignorant persons, 
for deceiving the community by undertaking the 
business of schodlmaster. In acountry where ex- 
ternals,and especially the external indications of wealth, 
and the external show of religion, command such 
immediate respect, an impudent adventurer, with a 
little money, or a little credit, has a better chance of 
success than a modest, well-informed man, who is un- 
practised in the art of dealing with the world. For 
these, and other obvious disadvantages, there is no 
remedy, except in the middle and upper classes being 
so well-informed as to be competent judges of a mas- 
ter’s qualifications, or else in the State taking some 
means of enabling them to know the true from the 
falseman. The first remedy is hopeless, as it clearly 
depends on the kind of instruction which people re- 
ceive, and as this at present is often in bad hands, it 
is not reasonable to suppose that they will let it be of 
a kind which will ultimately expose the incompe- 
tency of those who profit by it. The remedy, which 
it is in the power of the State to apply, is to 
allow no man to teach, as she allows no man to 
attempt to cure, without having had a proper 
education. . This measure is open to the same objec- 
tion that has been mentioned before:—the power 
might be abused. It is true that it might sometimes 
be ill used, but under a well-organized system ‘it 
could not be often abused. Such a law would by 
some be called an infringement of liberty, in which 





aspect, however, it would only be like many other 
kinds of restraints, the nature of which must be de- 
termined by a full consideration of all the cireum- 
stances, and not be decided by a well-sounding 
phrase, or a word without a meaning. A man may 
call in anybody he pleases as his doctor ; if, however, 
the man dies under a quack’s hands, the law wisely 
punishes him for his ignorance and presumption. 
The remedy, in case of a schoolmaster either not 
teaching what he undertakes to teach, or allowing 
his pupils to form bad habits, is not so obvious; and 
there is, therefore, the greater reason why he should 
be prevented from opening a school at all, unless 
first pronounced by the State to be a competent per- 
son. 

“ The modes of doing this are various. The best 
mode would be that which should least offend pre- 
iudices. In the case of private schools, it might be 
a sufficient check on adventurers, if the names of all 
the schoolmasters in a given district were annually 
published, with a mark distinguishing those who had 
obtained a certificate of competency from those who 
had not. In the case of endowed schools, all uncer- 
tified persons should be ineligible.” 

In these observations it seems to be contemplated 
that a considerable impulse might be given to the 
education of the community, by the State merely 
taking upon itself the licensing of teachers, or esta- 
blishing what have been called Normal Schools—that 
is, schools for the instruction of teachers in the 
business of their profession. We confess we have no 
great expectations of benefit to be obtained by these 
means. We apprehend, in the first place, that it 
would be impossible to enforce any general prohibi- 
tion against the employment of unlicensed teachers 
in private schools. The writer in the Journal him- 
self acknowledges that there is no obvious way of 
dealing in the same manner with a schoolmaster, for 
the non-performance of his duty to his pupils, as you 
might with a quack-doctor who had killed his 
patient. But we suspect it would be found equally 
impracticable, with the feelings and habits of the 
people of this country, to prevent either a person, 
however incompetent, offering the public his services 
as a teacher, or parents from sending their children 
to him if they chose to do so. Assuredly, no 
law so restricting the free agency of individuals 
would be submitted to. But if, on the other hand, 
the choice of the public were left free, there is every 
reason to believe that the licensed teachers would, 
not in general be preferred to those who were not 
licensed. Upon this point we shall here transcribe 
part of what we have said in an examination of the 

Report on the state of education by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which sat last 
year,-in a number of the Pauvtinc Macarne, pub- 
lished before its junction with the Lonpon Journat, 
and which, therefore, would not be seen by many 
of our present readers :— 


“ Nothing can be more fallacious than any indi- 
cation as to the degree in which the people are really 
educated, which is derived simply from the number 
of schools that may be in existence throughout’ the 
country, and the number of scholars in attendance 
at them. Many are merely Sunday schools, kept 
open for a few hours on only one day in the week, 
and in by far the greater number of which not even 
writing is taught. Many more are Infant Schools, 
admirable as places in which the very young children 
of the poorer classes may be kept out of harm’s way, 
but where the quantity of knowledge imparted must 
of necessity be still more insignificant than even at 
Sunday-schools. Others are what are called Dames’ 
schools, the instruction given at which may be stated 
to be in general at a minimum, in respect both of 
quantity and quality. Of the remainder a very 
small portion, we fear, are taught by even moderately 
competent masters. Even those sent out by the 
National Society are described by one of the wit- 
nesses examined by the Committee (Mr Althans), 
as ‘ in many instances inadequate.’ And with regard 
to those of the British and Foreign schools, it is 
stated by Mr Crossley, that nearly all of superior 
abilities or qualifications are sure, after a short time, 
either to leave the profession or to make their schools 
a secondary object of attention. ‘ The result is,’ he 
says, ‘ that, as in two schools that I have now in my 


mind, they are very inefficiently conducted, though 
in these cases they are superintended by two of the 
cleverest and most competent masters we have in the 
system. The salary is so small that they are obliged 
to attend to other matters. They both live by their 
pen; the one teaches penmanship, in which he igs 
very clever—the other writes articles in periodicals 
and pamphlets. If the committees were to remove 
these two masters, either they must receive two in. 


- efficient men who cannot obtain more than the 


salary they offer in any other way, but who will 
give their whole attention to it, or two men, equally 
clever with the present, who would immediately 
direct their attention to something else in the same 
way, so that they have no hope of improvement by 
changing.’ And the evidence of other witnesses is 
to the same purport. So that the whole effect of 
the boasted voluntary principle, even when called 
forth by the most powerful excitements, and exer. 
cised in all the force of which it seems capable (for 
so it may be said to be under the encouragement of 
these two great societies), is to provide, indeed, 
schools and schoolmasters, but schoolmasters “who 
are not in general competent for the duties they lave 
to perform. 
* . * * * a 


‘< We ‘come’to the conclusion, therefore, that the 
only sufficient apparatus for popular education is a 
system of schools endowed by the State, and extend- 
ing its ramifications into every parish and village 
throughout the country. Neither occasional grants 
of aid, nor the mere institution of normal schools, 
will answer the purpose, if the reasoning upon which 
we have proceeded be correct. As for normal schools, 
admirable as such an appendage would be if properly 
attached and fitted in to a general establishment of 
schools of elementary instruction, they would, we 
apprehend, be of very little use in themselves, There 
would be no effective demand for the superior ser- 
vices of the masters trained at the normal schools. 
We see that at present the encouragement received 
is not sufficient to retain a person of superior quali- 
fications in the profession, when such a person is oc- 
casionally found engaged in it. It is vain to expect 
that, by any contrivance, either schoolmasters or the 
members of any other profession, can be kept at a 
high state of qualification on a low rate of remu- 
neration. Pour in as you may, you cannot make the 
water in a vessel stand half a foot or even half an inch 
above the brim.” 


The following passage in the paper now before us 
refers to a subject of the highest interest at the pre- 
sent moment :— 


*¢ It is now known that the present government is 
employed in framing a constitution for a New Univer. 
sity, which shall confer degrees on all persons who, 
upon examination, shall be found competent. 

“ This measure arose out of the applicatiun of the 
London University for a charter to empower that body 
to grant degrees. The two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and various medical bodies in the metrepo- 
lis, opposed this err Independently of the 
opposition from Oxtord and Cambridge, there were real 
difficulties in the way of giving a charter to the Lon- 
don University, which the government will avoid by the 
establishment of a University, so large and comprehen 
sive in its design as to satisfy the urgent want of suck 
an institution. It may be easy to raise objections to 
such a scheme, and it must be admitted that it is ie 
ble that serious errors may be committed both in the 
constitution of the new University and in its early ad- 
ministration ; but a beginning must be made sometime, 
and as the necessity is urgent, it is best to begin imme- 
diately. A measure conceived in so enlarged and truly 
liberal spirit, and carried into effect, as we have no 
doubt it will be, with an earnest desire to do all for the 
best, cannot fail, in course of time, to accomplish the 
ends for which it is designed. 


* The new University will have at first nothing to give 
in the shape of direct profit to those who obtain de- 
grees. In this respect Oxford and Cambridge will still 
have an advantage, but one which is more apparent 
than real. The new University must give its graduates 
something, and it is in the power of the state to furnish 
it with more to give them than all that the two Univer- 
sities possess; and that without the cost of a single 
farthing to the people, but on the contrary, to the great 
advantage of the community. The state can and ought 
to require a certain kind of education in all persons 
who aspire to fill all offices under the state ; and in 
order to determine whether a person has this qualifica- 
tion or not, to determine whether a man is eligible or 
not to such an office, a testimonial of such qualification 
in the form of a degree granted by the new University 
would be all that is wanted. At present many places 
of great importance, and a vast number of others of 
less comparative importance, are filled by persons to- 
tally unqualified. Further, the state has now at its dis- 
posal the endowments for education formerly invested 
in Municipal Corporations ; and when the inquiries of 
the Charity Commissioners are completed, it will be ne- 
cessary to do something with those endowments also 
which are not vested in Municipal Corporations. It 
will then be a useful measure to declare that no man 
shall be eligible to the Mastership or Ushership of @ 
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Grammar-school in England and Wales unless he is a 
graduate of the New University, properly certified ; or 
unless he be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. The 
graduates from the old and the new Universities'should, 
as to this, be on the same footing. But in order to take 
away all unfair advantage on the part of graduates 
from Oxford and Cambridge, persons in holy orders 
should be declared ineligible tothe Masterships or Ush- 
ersbips of such schools, inasmuch as it has now become 
the practice to choose masters of grammar-schools only 
from among the clergy. Such a provision would tend 
to induce persons to qualify themselves for masterships 
of grammar-schools by a proper course of study and a 
proper amount of expérience 1m teaching ; whereas, at 
present, these masterships are mostly given to clergy- 
men who do not seek to qualify themselves specially for 
them, and who leave them as soon as they can get any 
ecclesiastical promotion which is more valuable. There 
is indeed at present a considerable temptation to a man 
to be ordained in the established church, even if he dis- 
likes its discipline, and disbelieves its doctrines. Be- 
sides the certainty of some trifle at least in his profes- 
sion, a certainty not to be had in any other profession, 
he has the chance of partaking in the advantages of 
numerous endowments: be may become half. and the 
better half, of a Corporation, as in the case of the Mas- 
ter of Berkhamstead and the Master of Pocklington, 
with power to manage the charity estates almost as he 
pleases, and with almost power enough to defy his 
visitor. He is still further invited to ordination by the 
rules of most of the new proprietory schools, which will 
be content with nothing less than a man in holy orders, 
With these institutions the state at present has nothing 
todo; but it may be observed, that this impolitic re- 
striction, as to the qualifications of masters in those 
schools, appears to have had its origin in a desire to 
imitate the supposed rules of endowed schools, But 
in most, though not all, these endowed schools, it is 
not necessary that the master and usher be in orders ; 
they may or they may not ‘take priesthood.’ The 
general provision is, that they must have no ecclesias- 
tical duty which will interfere with their school duties. 
We do not know what effect the union of two functions 
in one person has had on the discharge of their clerical 
duties; but it is well known, that many grammar- 
schools have suffered grievously from having had clergy- 
men for masters. Any measure which does not exclude 
them from such places will be incomplete; and the 
New University is specially interested in looking to 
this matter, with the view of opening the grammar- 
school to its own deserving graduates, by making them 
equally eligible with the graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

«‘ This New University may become the centre of a 
completely organized system of education, under which 
institutions shall be formed for training teachers for all 
the various kinds of schools required by the numerous 
and widely-varying wants of all classes of the people. 
Should its original plan not comprehend all that may 
be desired, we hardly doubt that in a few years it will 
be found an easy matter to extend its operations, and 
increase its powers.” 


The writer, after noticing several other circum- 
stances which evince the great improvements that 
have been made in the actual state of education in 
this country within the last twenty years, and also 
the increasing attention which the subject is exciting 
in the public mind—among others, the establishment 
of the Manchester Statistical Society, whose Report 
on the state of the schools in that place, an abstract 
of which we gave in our last Surritement, is charac- 
terized as being ‘one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have been made of late years on the sub- 
ject of the education of the poor”—concludes his : i 
marks as follows:— 


** Out of such elements of improvement we may hope 
that in a few years the Government will be pre- 
pared to form a complete system of education, so 
arranged as to furnish to each class the education that 
is most useful for it, and so administered that local 
authorities shall harmoniously co-operate with those 
to whom the State shall intrust the general superin- 
tendence of the whole. All the schools, and all the 
teachers will thus be united in one body, of which the 
several members will all work to one general end, each 
performing their appropriate functions. Instead of 
being disconnected as now, they will all look to one 
point as the centre of their movements, and as the 
source from which spring their security and their 
success. Belonging to one body, in the general welfare 
of which each member is interested, the teachers and 
guardians of public schools will look to the periodical 
reports of the superintending functionaries for informa- 
tion as to the workings of the whole system, and the 
ameliorations which # ene parts have received. 
Such a body of teachers and guardians, from their 
number, their superior knowledge, and their strong 
interest in the successful administration of that depart- 
ment of government with which they are more imme- 
diately connected, would require periodical publications 
as the organs to give expression to their opinions, and 
as means of learning the experience and opinions of 
others, Under such circumstances, not one but several 


Journals of Education, would constantly find a sale 
sufficient to meet all their expenses. Different Journals 
might be adapted*to different kinds of schools and 
teachers ; and the objects of each being clearly defined, 
It would be a comparatively easy matter to render these 
periodical publications much more useful than, under 
existing circumstances, this Journal has been, or any 
other can be.” 


A subject intimately connected with that of the 
superintendence of public education by the State, 
was discussed in the preceding number of the work, 
in an article of remarkable ability—the discipline of 
our large public Boarding Schools. Some strictures 
in a previous number on the system of Fagging and 
Flogging, as maintained at Winchester, had called 
forth a letter to the Editor, in defence of these prac- 
tices, from a correspondent subscribing himself “A 
Wykehamist,” to which a place had been immediately 
given in the Journal, according to the very fair plan 
upon which it had been conducted from the com- 
mencement, of allowing all who complained of mis- 
statements in any of its articles to correct them in its 
own pages. The present article is the Editor's reply 
to the Letter of * A Wykehamist.” 


“This Journal,” it is observed, ‘‘ has attempted to 
show that our schools generally require great modifica- 
tions in order to become good places of education; and 
that our endowed schools particularly require to be re- 
modelled, and to be placed under the superintendence 
of the State. In treating subjects of this kind, opinions 
must be founded on a collection and comparison of facts, 
some of which, supposed to be best suited to the pur- 
pose, are stated as the grounds of coming to certain 
conclusions. There may beerror in stating such facts, 
and, no doubt, mistakes are sometimes made; but no 
statements as to schools have been made in this Journal 
without previous inquiry ; very few facts here stated 
have been called in question, and none have been proved 
to be erroneous without being afterwards corrected. If 
any person whose name is a sufficient guarantee 
that he deserves credit, will point out any mis-state- 
ments in this Journal, as to any place of education, his 
observations shall be inserted, and he shall have our 
thanks for his pains.” 


The first yoint which is considered is, the efficacy 
of the Religious Instruction which forms part of the 
discipline of most of our great public schools; and 
this part of the paper will well reward perusal by the 
sound and weighty sense of which it is full, and 
which comes evidently from no mere dreamer of 
theories, but is the produce of sober reflection com- 
bined with a knowledge of actual human nature. 
We must, however, pass over this introductory mat- 
ter to find room for a few passages from the body of 
the article, and from the writer’s treatment of his 
principal subject. 


The true principles on which the management of 
a great school ought to be conducted are, in the first 
place, stated in the following passage :— 


* Most people who have been at any large school, 
especially a boarding-school, will recollect the feelings 
which they experienced on leaving home, and being 
thrown into a completely new society.- Few events in 
life leave a stronger impression, and none are more im- 
portant for the consequences. From the day that a 
youth enters this new circle, his thoughts and actions 
become unavoidably affected by the thoughts and 
actions of others; it is, in fact, the beginning of his 
career as a member of society. He has exchanged the 
narrow circle of his family for a wider circle, which 
gradually embraces all the relations of social life. On 
entering the new society, he is like a stranger who en- 
ters a foreign country ; he cannot do as he pleases, or 
as he is accustomed to do; but he must conform to 
that which he finds established. His words, his thoughts, 
his actions, in a few days, partake of the general tone, 
and the individual character is lost in that of the mass. 
And yet each individual, while he appears to be blended 
in the whole body, communicates to it something of his 
own; and sometimes, when he is gifted with more than 
usual vigour of cliaracter, or with —— more 
vicious than common, the influence of one youth on the 
society which he enters, is soon felt, but notalways soon 
enough discovered. The character of this new society 
which the boy enters, and the character of each boy 
that enters it, are two elements which require constant 
attention. 

* * « + 


“The relationship of a master or masters to pupils 
refers to three divisions of time, which occupy the 
twenty-four hours: the hours of instruction, the hours 
of relaxation and exercise, and the hours of sleep. 
The master’s duties extend over all these three divisions, 
and his superinteudence is not more important in one 
than in any other. But these three divisions of time 
point also to divisions of a differeut kind—a division or 


classification of pupils mainly according to age. As 
far as we know, this classification seldom is made in 
England but for one purpose, for which it is obviously 
necessary, that of teaching, or that which has reference 
to the hours of instruction. Boys of pretty nearly the 
same age, and of acquirements not varying very greatly, 
form the respective classes. If education were or- 
ganized in this country by reflecting heads, a classifica- 
tion of pupils would be made also with respect to the 
hours of exercise or recreation, and sleep. On this 
proper classification depends the whole good govern- 
ment of a school of large numbers: without it, there 
may be government of some description, such govern- 
ment as we see in many schools, but differing as much 
from the good government of a school, as a country in 
a state of anarchy differs from a well-ordered political 
community. 
* * * * 


** But are there not more weiglity reasons for exer- 
cising a vigilant control over the younger boys, out of 
the hours of school instruction, than during them? 
During the school-hours, their attention is occupied 
with their business: out of school-hours, their attention 
is no longer thus engaged, and for this reason they 
require more looking after. It is a fortunate thing, that 
in many of our large schools, a great variety of games 
and athletic exercises have been long established by 
custom: they are the great means of government out 
of scliool hours, in the absence of other government. 
A master should encourage all exercises of the kind, for 
the double purpose of strengthening the body, and 
giving occupation toa portion of the twenty-four hours, 
which, if vot spent in this way, may probably be very 
ill disposed of. But the exercises in a school, and es- 
pecially those of all the younger boys, should be regu- 
lated by a master who has some knowledge of the best 
kinds of exercises, who could shew a greater variety 
than are known in our ordinary schools, and who could 
control and regulate them when either of an injurious 
character, or when carried to excess. Such a master 
we conceive to be an essential part of the establishment 
of a large school, in which the training of the body by 
suitable, and, we will add, systematic exercises, is as 
essential as the school learning, and, in our opinion, in 
which we may be singular, it is worth more.”” 





‘“*A variety of wholesome and proper exercises, taken 
within due limits, is absolutely necessary to strengthen 
the body and make it healthy; these exercises are of 
different kinds, suited to different ages, and in the case 
of all the younger boys, they cannot safely be carried 
on without a superintendent. Even the older boys will 
in some cases find it advantageous to take the advice 
of one who has made gymnastics his study. If boys of 
the same age, or nearly the same age, are united in 
their games, there will be no great risk of the few, who 
may be larger and stronger than the rest, tyrannizing 
over the weaker ; the presence of the master, who would 
always be somewhere near, during the play hours, 
would be a sufficient check to any tendency of this 
kind, and his own example would be an example to all 
the rest. For we assume that the master of gymnastics 
would never use any kind of force to those who are 
either unable or unwilling to join in the games of their 
fellows; and that, in giving them any instruction in 
any new kind of game, he would not find it necessary 
to use either harsh words or blows. The whole time 
out of school hours should be as strictly regulated as 
the hours of school instruction; all games and exer- 
cises should be carried on freely, and without restraint 
—but within the limits and rules laid down by the 
exercise-master, whose authority, out of school hours, 
should be as large and complete as that of the head 
master in the school hours. 

‘© We must insist still more on the proper conduct of 
the games and exercises of a school, because they may 
be made, and ought to be made, the basis of the whole 
moral discipline. Though much neglected in many 
schools in England, the importance of this part of edu- 
cation is beginning to be felt; and we bope that some 
of our medica! writers, who have paid attention to the 
subject, may soon give it that complete examination 
which none but a physician cando. An able writer 
has already pointed out the numerous and complicated 
evils which result from the want of exercise in female 
schools. Boys, fortunately, get a much larger amount 
of exercise; but it is often carried to excess, and for 
some constitutions is of too violent a nature, and also of 
a wrong description. Boys require different kinds of 
exercise for the purpose of developing the body ; and 
such exercises, if well directed, will correct many little 
defects and weaknesses to which some boys are subject. 
We are persuaded that boys at school often suffer per- 
manently from the injudicious nature or excess of some 
of their amusements. Still the taste for these exercises 
exists in this country, and they are, even without di- 
rection, productive of great good, but might, we think, 
be conducted better by the whole school being placed, 
as to its exercises and games, under the superintend- 
ence of a master or officer; and indeed, as we have 
already remarked, it is more necessary, in our opinion, 
for this superintendence to be exercised out of the 
hours of instruction than during them. As the elder 
boys, with respect to school instruction, are gradually 
withdrawn from the more particular superintendence of 
the masters, so we allow the older boys more freedom 
during the hours of relaxation, but not a total freedom 
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from superintendence. If they have been well trained, 
they will have no wish to save themselves alittle trouble 
by requiring the services of younger boys during the 
he hours, nor will the idea ever enter their heads that 
they may turn the young boys into ministers to their 
own amusement. If the younger boys are carefully 
brought up without submitting to the commands of their 
elders, they will have no inclination, when they grow 
older, to call for the services of their juniors,” 


The writer then proceeds to consider the system of 
Fagging, both in its general principle as a mode of 
preserving the discipline of schools, and in some of 
its details. Here the following statement is given 
among others :— 


“We are told on good authority, and we believe it 
that in one of our public schools at present (for our 
direct evidence goes no further than to one school as to 
this one point), not only is the junior subject to the 
commands of some one of the head boys, but that when 
not actually employed by his master, any senior boy 
who chooses may call upon him for a bit of extra work ; 
and in that capacity the junior does pretty nearly as 
much work for others as for his own particular master ; 
nor will his master save him from any thrashing or ill- 
usage from a senior boy, when he (the junior) is not 
employed in his particular master’s service. In ad- 
dition to this, there are certain hours in the day when 
certain fags are a kind of servants of all work for the 
general benefit of the school ; and this remark specially 
applies to the hours when the boys on the foundation 
are shut upatnight, At this time the fags receive the 
orders from their superiors who may want such things 
as pies, meat, porter, &c. The fags carry the numerous 
messages to the door, which is locked, on the outside of 
which stands a servant, who receives all the orders and 
brings what is wanted from the cook-shop or other 
place. This service may seem a small matter on the 
part of the juniors, and, as our correspondent must say, 
contributes to give them a certain helpfulness and in- 
dependence ; but when we consider the number and 
variety of the orders, the danger of confounding some 
or forgetting others, with the additional risk of the 
servant on the outside making some blunder, and that 
the fags are liable to be thrashed, and most certainly 
are thrashed, if all the good things. of which they have 
no chance of partaking, do not come duiy to hand— 
it will appear that this is really a hard and odious 
servitude, But it would be endless to describe all the 
confusion, bullying, and tyranny, that are the necessary 
consequence of a large body of boys of various ages 
being all shut up in one room. 


* Still,” it is added, “ the great objection to the fag- 
ging system is not the services required of the juniors, nor 
the abuse of the power which the elders exercise: we 
are led to the consideration of the main objection by 
what we have just stated; and the main objection is 
briefiy this: The system brings the older and the junior 
boys too much in contact, considering the difference of 
age and of physical and intellectual development.” 
Upon the writer’s exposition of this statement, 
however, we cannot here enter. He goes on to ex- 
amine on what the supposed necessity of the Fagging 
system, as explained by “ A Wykeharaist,” rests. 


Boys, it is observed, according to that correspon- 
dent’s letter, * in English boarding schools, ‘ for nearly 
nine months of the year live with one another in a distinct 
society: ‘ at their studies and at their amusements, by 
day and by night, they are members of one and the 
same society, in closer local neighbourhood with one 
another than is the case with the ordinary society of 
grown men:’ ‘ for this their habitual living they require 
a government.’ * Doubtless they do require a govern- 
ment, and a good government: the question is, What 
shall it be? ‘Itisidle,’ says our correspondent, ‘to 
say that masters form, or can form this government ; it 
is impossible to have a sufficient number of masters for 
the purpose ; for in order to obtain the advantages of 
home government, the bovs should be as much divided 
as they are at theirrespective homes.’ It certainly is 
idle to say that masters, in this country do, as a gene- 
ral rule, form the government; it is perhaps equally 
equally idle to say that they can form it, for they have 
generally neither the inclination nor the kind of know- 
ledge. nor the habits that are necessary to enable them 
to form a good school government. But why cannot 
masters form this government? The reasons are curi- 
ous. The object of a school, it is assumed, is to obtain 
the advaniages of home government; to obtain this, 
boys should be divided as much as they are at their 
respective homes; there should be no greater number 
of boys under one master than of brothers commonly 
living under one parent: nay, there should be fewer, 
inasmuch as there is wanting the bond of natural affec- 
tion which so greatly facilitates domestic government, 
and gives it its peculiar virtue; a father with thirty 
sons beiow the age of manhood and above childhood 
would find them difficult to govern; but it is more 
difficult for a master to govern thirty boys who have 
no natural bond to attach them either to him or to one 
another; and hence, for all these reasons, if you have 
a large boarding school, you cannot have it adequately 
governed without a system of fagging ; and hence it is 
concluded, that a government among the boys being 
necessary, the actual constitution of public schools 


ay 
places it in the best possible hands. This goverament 
of boys, it is further said, like every other government, 
requires to be watched, or it will surely be guilty of 
abuses.”” 

We can only quote a small part of the reply in 
which this reasoning is disposed of : — 

“¢ A father with thirty sons,’ or, we Will say, a 
much less number, ‘ all below the age of manhood and 
above childhood, would find it no easy task to govern 
them effectually.” We are not much inclined to un- 
dertake any discussion with those who first assume 
an impossible case, and then take the benefit of 
the argument in applying it to a possible case. 
A mao with thirty children below the age of 
manhood must evidently have several wives, and it is 

robable that this circumstance would considerably 
increase the difficulty of governing his family, unless 
he adopted our principle of division and classification 
in his household; and even then he could not be 
always in all places atonce. But suppose a man to 
have thirty children, and all his wives to be very 
obedient, and do their best to assist him in keepin 
good order, there is still a difference between him an 
the schoolmaster. The man with thirty children will 
have a profession or occupation of some kind ; whatever 
it may be, we his profession not to be that of 
training children: the schoolmaster’s profession is to 
train children. Why cannot the schoolmaster do that 
which it is his profession to do, because the father 
cannot do that which it is not his profession to do? 
The father, if his only profession was to have thirty 
children, and to educate them, might, if he were a 
sensible man, do the thing very well. Much stress 
cannot be fairly laid on isolated cases within individual 
experience ; but still, even in the present state of 
domestic discipline, is it a fact that large families are 
generally worse governed than small families? or is it 
a fact that a single child or a couple of children gene- 
rally turn out better than a large family? We doubt 
if this can be affirmed. It is a common remark that 
brothers do not agree very well at home; and whether 
the fault be in their parents, or wherever it lies, as 
things are at present, it is a common and a just com- 
plaint. Would not any schoolmaster rather have thirty 
boys, all of different families to govern, than thirty 
brothers from one family? In addition to all this, 
many single masters do govern thirty boys, and govern 
them on the whole very well, without blows, without 
harsh treatment, and on the whole with successful 
results. There is a school near London, consisting of 
about one hundred and thirty boys, taken from the 
worst part of society, young thieves and vagabonds, who 
are well-governed by one man with an assistant: no 
system of fagging, legalized or winked at, exists here ; 
no blows are given; but strict discipline is enforced, 
and kind words and behaviour are the reward of those 
who merit them. The appearance and manner of many 
of these boys are much superior to what we see in our 
inferior boarding schools, Cannot that be done in 
boarding schools, where the boys are generally of 
decent families, and pay a large sum for their educa- 
tion, which is done in a school where the boys have 
been corrupted before they come, and the means of 
which are limited to a few private subscriptions ? In 
this school for vagrants (at Hackney Wick, near 
London), the boys are employed in labour for the 
greater part of the day; the corresponding thing for a 
,arge school is systematic exercise.” 


We conclude our extracts with the following ad- 
mirable passage, which, in spirit and execution, is in 
the very best manner of Bentham :— 


*€ He who defends the infliction of blows, should 
state for what kind of offences he would give blows, 
and how they should be inflicted. We can hardly 
imagine any person maintaining that a boy should be 
aye because he cannot learn something which he 

as done his best to learn; or if he be really very 
stupid and dull, still if he has tried his best, no man, 
we think, would consider blows a proper punishment. 
Corporal punishment is probably reserved by the more 
reasonable defenders of 34 for the infraction cf positive 
rules of the school (which rules may be good or bad), 
for obstinacy, lying, and other like offences. If it 
would cure, or tend to cure these evils, something 
might be said in favour of it. But our correspondent 
seems to think that the boy is the only person concerned 
in the business, whereas it takes two to make a flogging, 
a boy and a master; and our main objection to 
flogging is founded on certain considerations that pri- 
marily affect the master. Our objection is this: first, 
it is very difficult, particularly if the occasions for 
punishment arise often, for the master to inflict the 
punishment with coolness and solemnity, and, as 
a general rule, io ordinary schools, punishment follows 
the offence too soon to enable the master to do it 
judiciously, If it is inflicted with any passion what- 
ever, it is very likely that blows will be inflicted be- 
ne what is just, and beyond what the master 

imself intended; he will exhibit to his scholars 
an example of ungoverned temper,—he who is to be 
their guide, their pattern, and their fiiead; he will 
run very great risk of forfeiting all their respect, unless 
he be a man of more than usual intellectual strength, 
in which case he may command some respect, but will 
secure no love. We are all along supposing that the 
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scholar is conscious that he deserves so i 
ment, and that all the boys would admit the ee > 
punishment ; but what will be the caseif he thinks he 
does not? Suppose his offence to be a violation of some 
petty rule—suppose the master to be influenced merel 
by bad humour—is the boy in this case, as we are told 
to submit quietly to what he feels to be unjust? pe 
may submit, but in his moral organization there ig 
something implanted which resents this outrage, and 
we believe that this something is for good, not for 
harm. He feels contempt and indignation for the ty. 
rant who abuses superior strength, and rooted hatred 
is his only feeling towards his teacher. Again, cana 
master, whose system is to govern by blows, expect 
the love and respect of those who are under him? Jf 
a boy finds that a blow is, in the master’s mind, the 
extreme punishment, what value will he set on the 
master’s approbation or disapprobation ? What power 
has the master of influencing the conduct of his pupils 
when the efficacy of the blows is exhausted? For boys. 
after atime, care not for blows; if blows areto do . 
good, they must continually increase in severity, for 
boys, as is generally admitted, become hardened to 
them, and, in course of time, nothing but extremely 
severe punishment can be efficient, even in securing 
temporary obedience ; and extreme punishment must 
be adopted by those who defend blows, if their system 
is to have the merit of consistency. 


“* We stop to meet a possible objection that may be 
made, of this kind, Under your improved system, in 
which the disapprobation of the master is to work such 
miracles, is it not possible that the master’s disappro- 
bation may be expressed in cases where the boy thinks 
he does not deserve this disapprobation, which you 
substitute for other punishment? and if this is so, will 
not there be certain bad effects, similar to those which 
you attribute to the infliction of blows, or at least some 
effects, which are positively bad and perhaps worse 
than those for a blow, which is a thing that many boys 
soon forget, while words often remain in the memory? 
Let us see how this matter stands. The expression of 
approbation or disapprobation implies reflection 
caution, delay; the natural attendants of blows 
are passion and haste. There is therefore less chance 
of error in expressing disapprobation than in giving a 
blow. A blow also, as it has been well said by the 
author of the * Remarks on Flogging and Fagging in 
Winchester,’ is not areason: itis not even a word; 
it is a blow and nothing more. Disapprobation 
is expressed in words—in words which are 
not words of passion, but words that contain 
reasons and require consideration; and reasons 
expressed are i iatel jected to the judg- 
ment of those who hear them: if they are good 
reasons, they compel conviction and arquiescence, 
If they are bad, perhaps the master will find out that 
they are insufficient, before he exposes himself by utter- 
ing them ; and here again is delay, which is the thing 
we aim at producing, between the offence and the 
punishment. But suppose the boy does not admit the 
matter’s reasons ; suppose all or nearly all the boys 
sometimes do not admit the reasons for the expression 
of disapprobation to be adequate; and suppose the 
master’s reasons are not adequate. But here again is 
a great difference between reasons and blows : the boys 
cannot deny that the master has acted with coolness, 
with deliberation, wiih a real intention to do his best; 
they cannot help approving of the mode in which he 
has expressed his disapprobation, even if he is mistaken. 
The master, on his part, will readily see how his opinion 
is received by the boys: if it is not received as he 
wishes, he must reflect on the matter and endeavour to 
find out where he is mistaken; and it is very likely that 
he will not fallinto the same error again. A blow un- 
justly inflicted is a wrong done, for which no excuse 
can be given except that it was done in haste, whichis 
no security against its repetition ; whereas disapproba- 
tion, with reasons for it, even if the disapproba- 
tion is unmerited, contains in it something which is of 
the nature of security against a repetition. We have 
here supposed an extreme case. A well trained master, 
who has reflected on the motives by which both men 
and boys are influenced, will not be in much danger 
of falling into such mistakes as we have supposed. His 
disapprobation will be founded on good reasons, and 
will be the ruling motive for the boys avoiding to do 
wrong. In the other case blows are the ruling motive. 
Now here stand the two masters, and let the boys 
choose between them: one holds in his hand the rod, 
and says, [f you do so and so, I will flog you; the 
other says, If you do so and so, I shall disapprove your 
conduct, and I shall show, by my behaviour, in private 
or public, or both, that I do not like what you do; I 
shall tell you why, and you will find that most of the 
boys and other people too will be of my mind. If you 
do as I wish, you shall receive my public approbation : 
this is what I offer to you as the opposite of my dis- 
approbation. What has my friend there with the rod 
got to offer you as the opposite of flogging? When he 
approves of your conduct he will not flog you.” 
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